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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


As you will see from the announcement on the back cover, MR is going 
into the publishing business. For reasons which will be no surprise to MR 
readers, I, F. Stone was unsuccessful in getting a publisher for his new book, 
The Hidden History of the Korean War. He showed the manuscript to us 
and asked us what we thought of it. We not only thought it was good; we 
thought its publication at this time was a matter of genuine national im- 
portance. Stone shows what’s really been going on in Korea, It’s a fascinating 
story—and a horrifying one. We decided that it simply must not be suppressed 
for lack of a publisher. 


We do not conceal the fact that we have undertaken this commitment 
with some trepidation. Both financially and in terms of time and effort, 
it will involve a sizeable investment. There is, of course, no guarantee that it 
will succeed. But on the other hand, we are going into it with high hopes. 
If it does succeed, we will be in a position to extend our efforts in the 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 


There are a good many people in this country today who are 
entirely unmoved by arguments about the horror, the suffering, the 
waste, the wickedness of war. All they want to know is whether the 
United States can win. If they think it can, they are ready to plunge in 
tomorrow. 

This is the state of mind of the military—almost all of it. 

It is the state of mind of many others, too. Listen to this: 


Seriously, I have been convinced of the inevitability of war 
for the past three years, and much as I hate the idea of it, I feel 
that we, as a nation, ought to stop playing tiddlywinks and 
slap down a few of the roughnecks. We hold certain advantages 
now that we may not hold much longer. I’m selfish enough to 
believe that a few million Russian or Chinese lives aren’t very 
important when compared to the wellbeing of me and mine. 


Dreamed up for the occasion? Invented by Pravda? Not at all. 
Taken from the Decennial Report of the Harvard College Class of 
1941, Mr. Arthur Orcutt Lewis, Jr., reporting on his activities and 
achievements for the benefit of his classmates. Nor does Mr. Lewis 
write from an insane asylum: he writes from Penn State College, 
where he took a PhD degree in 1951 and where he is now teaching 
English. He obviously assumes, and no doubt correctly, that his 
classmates will think it quite normal for one of their number to 
state publicly that “a few million Russian or Chinese lives aren’t 
very important.” 

But there is one thing that will give pause, even to such people. 
They don’t want to lose a war. For if that should happen, not only 
“a few million” Russians and Chinese but “they and theirs” would 
suffer—disastrously and irretrievably. 


From this it follows, quite inescapably, that the incendiaries of 
a new war, the military firebrands and their journalistic allies, must 
strive with all their might to convince the American people that 
if and when war comes the United States is sure to win. If that 
idea can be successfully implanted in the public mind, one of the 
greatest obstacles on the road to war will have been removed. 
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That is why the famous issue of Collier’s—for all the pious 
denials of the editors and contributors—was in the deepest sense 
an enterprise in warmongering. The very heading of the lead 
article (by Robert Sherwood) proclaims that the “outcome was in- 
evitable: a smashing victory for the West, and the promise of a 
better era.” That’s all the Arthur Lewises want to know. If you can 
convince them, they’re ready for anything—right now. 


And that’s why it is so important for the forces of peace to im- 
plant in the public mind the truth: that all talk of smashing victory, 
or any other kind of victory, for anyone, in World War III is com- 
plete military nonsense. 


That this is the truth can be shown in several ways. 


One way is to analyze the arguments of those who profess to 
foresee “a smashing victory for the West.” 


Collier’s hired the best man they could get to describe “How the 
War Was Fought”—Hanson Baldwin, the well-known and usually 
trustworthy military analyst of the New York Times. We may assume 
that Baldwin made out as good a case as anyone could for the 
thesis that the West is capable of winning a “smashing victory.” And 
for this very reason the inherent absurdity of his account stands out 
all the more clearly. 


It is, of course, not contended that the United States and its 
allies can simply invade and occupy the Soviet Union. That would be 
too obviously flying in the face of military realities. The war has to 
be supplied with an initial phase in which the West suffers setbacks. 
But, and this is the crucial point, these setbacks are pictured as hav- 
ing no strategic consequences for the later phases of the war. In fact, 
they are immediately forgotten and the first phase is suddenly 
transformed into a whole series of strategic victories. As Baldwin 
puts it, 


our strategic objective was accomplished. The Allies man- 
aged: to contain the enemy attack; to hold absolutely vital air 
bases in Eurasia, North Africa and the Middle East; to halt the 
enemy in western Europe and northern Japan; to stopper up 
many of the Soviet submarines. . .; and to hurt severely the Reds’ 
offensive capabilities and warmaking potential by exacting high 
casualties on the surface and by heavy attacks upon the “heart- 
land” from the air. 


After this, there is no need to discuss the science fiction of the 
alleged second phase—the atomic artillery slaughtering Russian 
hordes, and American heroes dropping out of the skies to find all 
the A-bombs conveniently stacked in a cave in the Urals. Nor is 
there any need to analyze the Hearstian politics of the third phase 
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—the alleged slaves waiting for their alleged liberation. The first 


phase comes first, and the way Baldwin describes it simply makes 
no sense. 


With what is the Red Army to be stopped in Europe and the 
Middle East? What is to prevent the Chinese from occupying all of 
Asia? How in the world are those “absolutely vital” air bases—“sur- 
rounding the U.S.S.R.,” as a caption on an accompanying map tells 
us—to be held? Baldwin is discreetly silent on all these questions, 
and yet it hardly requires military genius to understand that they 
are the crucial questions. What Baldwin’s silence shows is simply 
that he knows perfectly well that he is talking military nonsense, and 


that any attempt to discuss these questions would only make it all 
the more obvious. 


What, then, would the first phase of World War III be like? Let 
us quote another military expert, a high officer in the French army, 
who recently wrote, at the request of the editors of Cahiers Inter- 
nationaux, an article on “What a Third World War Would Be 
Like.” After carefully weighing the evidence, this French authority, 
who is less reticent than Hanson Baldwin about discussing the sub- 
jects that everyone knows to be decisive, comes to the conclusion 
that shortly after the outbreak of the war, the Russians and their 


allies would take over all of continental Europe and Asia. In his 
own words: 


Thus it is legitimate to assume that several months, or even 
several weeks, after the outbreak of hostilities, the geographical 
front would be located along the coasts of continental Europe 
—the North Sea, the Channel, the Bay of Biscay, the Mediter- 
ranean—then, on land, to the neighborhood of Suez. Since the 
defeat of “the West” in Asia would be encompassed in the same 
time, it follows that what is conveniently called Eurasia would be 
entirely in the hands of the Soviet camp, with the Americans re- 
taining their control over the two American continents, the 
British Isles, and the African continent. 


Everything that happened up to this point could be con- 
sidered as a sort of prologue. The real military operations of 
World War III would begin only after this provisional partition- 
ing of the world. (Général Y, “Ce que serait une troisiéme 
guerre mondiale,” Cahiers Internationaux, November 1950, p. 36. 
Emphasis in original.) 


General Y, who appears to have no desire to try his hand at 
science fiction, refrains from predicting what the later phases of 
the war would be like: “From this moment,” he says, “the descrip- 
tion of the possible course of military events depends more on pure 
imagination than on reasoning.” But not everyone is so cautious, 
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and there are still millions of people in this country—including, we 
venture to guess, quite a few in the Congress of the United States 
—who would not hesitate to predict the later course of a war in 
which the first phase ended with all of Eurasia in the Soviet camp. 
American air power, they will tell you, would systematically bomb 
the centers of enemy strength until both capacity and will to fight 
had been destroyed. We will, according to this version, arrive at 
Collier’s happy ending, only by a different route. 
Nonsense again. 


Real experts, like the distinguished English scientist P. M. S. 
Blackett, long ago exposed the fallacies of the “victory-through-air- 
power” theory. But their exposé has been too abstruse for most 
people, and faith in the magic qualities of air power seems to have 
been growing rather than declining. It is therefore all to the good 
that recent experience in the Korean war has provided very practical, 
even tangible, disproof of this most persistent of illusions. 


The air power theorists make two claims: first, that air power 
can cut off and starve enemy ground forces; second, that air power 
can knock out the vital economic foundations of enemy strength. 
Korea has shown both claims to be false. 


Starting last August, the American command in Korea initiated 
what it chose to call “Operation Strangle.” It devoted virtually all 
available air power to this grandiose attempt to isolate the North 
Korean and Chinese forces at the front. It launched the experiment 
under the most favorable possible conditions. As Hanson Baldwin 
recently put it: “The Korean battlefield, limited by the Yalu River, 
the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, is one made to order for 
‘isolation’ by air power.” (New York Times, November 28.) More- 
over, “Operation Strangle” was begun at a time when the American 
air force still enjoyed complete control of the Korean skies and when 
its own bases were entirely immune from air attack. Let Baldwin 
(whose sober reporting for the Times contrasts sharply with his 
loaded propaganda in Collier’s) continue the story: 


What has been the result? Have we “isolated” the ground 
battlefield and, by starving the enemy ground armies for lack 
of supplies and equipment, virtually prepared the way for our 
ground forces to move forward with but little opposition? 

The last question answers itself, and the answer, written 
in the daily headlines, the communiques and the casualty re- 
ports, is an emphatic negative. . . . Operation Strangle has not 
strangled, and the ground battlefront is virtually stabilized in 
Korea. (Times, November 28.) 

How can this be? In part, the answer is that we have de- 
luded ourselves, or rather, the overenthusiastic advocates of air 
power have deluded us... . 
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There is no such thing as real isolation or interdiction of any 
continental battlefield by air power. The enemy’s supply lines 
can be cut finally and irretrievably only when ground forces are 
firmly astride them. (Times, November 29.) 


If “Operation Strangle” is a failure on the small Korean battle- 
field, how much chance is there that it would succeed on the vast 
battlefields of World War III? 


So much for the first claim of the air power theorists and what 
Korea has done to it. 


What about the second? What does Korea show about the 
prospects for long-range strategic bombing of the vital centers of 
the Soviet economy? 


Nothing directly, of course. But indirectly, plenty—and what 
sad news for the air power enthusiasts! 


The rapid, though still relatively small-scale, build-up of a 
Chinese air force, equipped with Soviet planes, has been the decisive 
factor in this respect in the last few months. In future retrospect, 
these months may be looked back upon as a genuine turning point 
in world history—the point when the United States as a nation began 
to realize that world domination is an unachievable goal. 


Let us call upon Hanson Baldwin again to tell the story. What 
follows is a composite quotation from his long and obviously care- 
fully considered article, “Challenge of the MIG—And the Answer,” 
in the New York Times Magazine of December 9, 1951. “The 
MIG,” of course, refers to the latest Soviet jet fighter plane which 
Baldwin calls probably the “world’s best.” 


If the MIGs break through our fighter screen to get within 
gun range there will be a B-29 shot down or damaged nearly 
every time. 

This is the real meaning of the MIGs’ challenge to Ameri- 
can air supremacy; it has confirmed in practice in the skies 
over Korea what we knew in theory long prior to Korea—that 
the days of the medium or heavy subsonic bomber are num- 
bered, They will still be used at night or in specialized roles but 
they are vulnerable to jet fighters. The jet fighter has made it 
very difficult for propeller-driven bombers of the B-29 type to 
live in the air in daylight attacks against well-defended objec- 
tives. Our own bomber losses have been exceedingly high in 
proportion to the numbers involved on the several occasions 
when the MIGs have attempted serious interception within range 
of their Manchurian bases. In one famous raid, eight out of 
eight was the score—three B-29s lost, the rest cracked up in 
landing or ditched or badly damaged. 

Today there are no jet fighters with range enough to ac- 
company long-range bombers on deep penetrations. If the 
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cease-fire negotiations should fail and we should be forced to 
bomb the enemy “sanctuary” in Manchuria, our B-29s might 
well be shot completely out of the skies unless they could be ac- 
companied by swarms of jet fighters. But many Manchurian 
objectives are beyond the range of any of our jet fighters. 

The MIG has forced some of our most ardent advocates of 
strategic bombing to take another good hard look at our pros- 
pects. Any very deep long-range penetration of Russia by planes 
like the B-29, the more modern and faster B-50 or even by the 
huge but still relatively slow B-36, could not possibly be ac- 
companied by any fighters we now have, even if air refueling 
for fighters is fully perfected. 

The MIG-15 and Korea have applied some much-needed 
correctives to pre-Korean concepts of American air power; the 
perspective of what balanced air power means is far clearer now. 
And we have been shaken out of our complacency; a histrionic 
Armenian in the uniform of a Soviet general [that is, the 
designer of the MIG] has shown us once again that we are not 
always the best in the world. 


What, in Baldwin’s opinion, is “the answer” to the MIG? New 
technical developments and new tactics. 


It is obviously the only answer that could be given, but it 
happens to be a singularly unconvincing one. Technical and tactical 
developments of the past five years seem to have favored air defense 
as against air offense. What makes Baldwin, or any one else, think 
it will be different in the next five years? Soviet scientists and en- 
gineers seem to have done better than American in the last five years. 
What makes Baldwin, or any one else, think it will be different in 
the next five years? 


Of course no one can be certain about these things, just as no one 
can predict the outcome of an intercontinental war in which neither 
side has decisive advantages. But let us be perfectly clear about one 
thing: as far as anyone knows now, there is no reason under the 
sun to assume that the United States could win a war which might 
start in the near future. And as regards a war that might start in the 
far future, it would be just as reasonable to assume that intervening 
changés would lead to a United States defeat as to a United States 
victory. 

To the militarists and their journalistic allies, to the Arthur 
Lewises and their friends, we, the fighters for peace, should say: 
Stop, Look, and Listen! You are living in a fool’s paradise, It is not 
only the lives of a few million Russians and Chinese that you are 
endangering; it is very emphatically the wellbeing of you and yours. 
We advise you to turn back before it is too late—not in the name of 
humanity, nor even in the name of the country you all profess to 
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love so much, but in the name of your own precious skins which 
we are certain you do love very much. 


(December 15, 1951) 


WHICH PAGE D'YA READ? 


Headline on article in New York Times, Nov. 5, 1951, page 45: 
ENEMY PLANE LOSS IS FAR ABOVE U.N’S 


564 Communist Craft Downed in Korean Fighting, 
Against 329 for Our Forces 


Article by Hanson Baldwin, same paper, same day, page 4: 


Still another element of the air war in Korea that is not clearly 
understood is that the United States has lost—despite the edge in 
the jet versus jet battles—far more planes than the enemy... . 

Actual losses [UN] 

Total 536 

Enemy losses 


Total 324 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Outbreak of global war could, of course, change the picture 
[in the furniture business}. Wholesale destruction of homes by 
bombings could lead to an accelerated demand for many years to 
come, It could also result in destruction of furniture-manufacturing 
establishments which, in turn, would provide greater work for those 
spared, 

To sum up, while the furniture boom as it has existed for some 
time appears to be over, the industry may expect fairly satisfactory 
conditions in years to come. 


—New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 6, 1951. 
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BY HARVEY O'CONNOR 


The Caribbean islands are, along with Canada and Mexico, the United 
States’ closest neighbors. Yet most Americans know nothing about the region, 
and even those who know a good deal often understand very little. Consider 
the following quotation from a review of a book about Puerto Rico. The 
reviewer is J. K. Galbraith, an eminent Harvard economics professor who has 
spent some time studying the problems of the Caribbean: 

Why are these lovely and now quite ancient islands of the Carib- 
bean, with their benign climate and (whatever their endowment in 
other resources) their fertile and well-watered plains and valleys, such 
pest-holes of wasted humanity? How explain an island area which has 
given no art, no music, no literature, not much but sugar and ardent 
spirits to the world? Why is the pattern, with unimportant shadings, so 
uniform whether the original auspices were Spanish, British or French, 
and whether the particular island remained a dependency or early ac- 
quired the formal trappings of sovereignty? How explain the singular 
failure of Europeans—and here, of course, I include Americans—in 
this richly favored corner of the globe? (The Economic Journal, 
September 1951, p. 638.) 

Professor Galbraith does not pretend to be able to answer his own 
questions. And yet there is really no great mystery here. The Caribbean was 
one of the earliest areas of European imperialist exploitation, and it has 
remained just that ever since. Merciless exploitation for the benefit of 
imperialist masters: there is your answer, Professor. And if you don’t believe 
it, read the article on Puerto Rico in the February, 1951, issue of MR; read 
the article by Harvey O’Connor on Venezuela in the July, 1951, issue; above 
all, read the article on Jamaica by Harvey O’Connor which starts below and 
will be concluded in next month’s issue—Tue Epitors. 


The hurricane of August 17, 1951—the worst in Jamaica’s storm- 
wracked history—killed 150, left in its wake property loss of at least 
$50 million and ruined the banana and coconut crops. The loss in lives 
and property was trifling, however, commented the London Daily 
Express, compared with the damage done to Jamaica by the British 
government. 

The Tory daily was jibing the Labor government for its “black 
pact” with Cuba on sugar and cigars, but no government in London 
has ever regarded the British West Indies as other than a cheap 
source of sugar, bananas, tobacco, and spices. 


“It is strange to reflect”, said the Express in an editorial as 
appropriate to a Labor as to a Conservative journal, “that the blind 
malice of nature, however spectacular, does less to hurt Jamaicans 
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than a single wrong policy in Whitehall. The Cuban pact will pro- 
duce more day-to-day misery in Jamaica than any hurricane.” 

“Wrong policies” flow as inevitably from London today as in 
1775. After 300 years of British dominion, their Antillean islands 
are crowded poorhouses, most of whose inmates desire desperately to 
escape. Their cities, such as Kingston and Port of Spain, are wretched 
tin-roofed eyesores, squalid and ramshackle. The richer lands are 
plantations under cane, bananas, cocoa, cotton, and owned for the 
most part by absentee landlords in distant Britain. The gullied 
mountainsides belong to the peasants. There the typical family of 
five lives in a cabin ten by twelve feet, bereft of furniture save for a 
wooden shelf that serves as a pallet, and a rough table, if there is 
room. 

To Jamaica, a tropical paradise of breath-taking beauty, go tens 
of thousands of American and British tourists to swim each winter in 
the warm, crystal-clear Caribbean. At Montego Bay, where a tourist 
spends far more in a week than the average Jamaican sees in a year, 
sun-worshippers on White Sands Beach can look across the green-blue 
waters to the hazy hills of St. James parish, where 50 children died 
last winter of the mysterious “vomiting sickness.” This dread killer 
goes to work in the hills after every Christmas, and the slaughter con- 
tinues year after year. Medical science has no name for it other 
than vomiting sickness; so little has it been studied that the doctors 
agree on but one conclusion—it strikes only malnourished children 
and the aged. 

For 200 years, Britain imported African slaves to Jamaica to pro- 
duce its most abysmal woe. When slavery was abolished, the island’s 
economy was ruined because Britain had no alternative to slavery 
worthy of free men. The ex-slaves were evicted form their cabins on 
the estates and fled to the hills to subsist on roots and fruits. Since 
Emancipation, the plantations have gradually been recreated and 
peasants brought down from the hills to work when they are needed. 

Now that the Caribbean is no longer the lush profit-producer of 
slavery days, the British are willing to abandon the teeming islands 
with their insoluble problems to the natives to do with as best they 
can under “self-government,” while keeping ultimate authority in 
their own hands so that the Empire may continue to get cheap sugar, 
rum, and bananas. 


Poverty and Unemployment 
“Empty bag can’t stan’ up”, is an old Jamaican saying. 
On that the three political leaders of the island agree. 


Washington Norman Manley, leader of the People’s National 
Party (PNP), socialist and nationalist, says that a third of the people 
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in Kingston and a third of the school children all over the island are 
“starving” and show it. 

W. Alexander Bustamante, leader of the Jamaica Labor Party, 
who is more pro-Bustamante than pro-capitalist and pro-British, said 
in the last holiday season that it was “hypocrisy” to wish anyone a 
“Merry Christmas.” A great multitude, he said, had nothing to eat 
and some nowhere to sleep. 

R. L. M. Kirkwood, chairman of the Sugar Manufacturers As- 
sociation, who is trying to create a third party, predicted that the 
riot days of 1938 will “inevitably repeat themselves unless a capital 
development of $400 million is pumped in to provide jobs for the 
413,000 unemployed persons we will have within ten years.” Kirkwood 
estimates that there are now 140,000 jobless, a “seedbed of Commu- 
nism.” He even asked in the Legislative Council if it were not “most 
scandalous” that there are no official figures whatsoever on unem- 
ployment. “I do not think,” replied the acting colonial secretary, 
“that it would be desirable to have more information on the degree 
of unemployment.” 


This dire poverty is reflected in a medieval prison system. Rem- 
iniscent of “Darkest England” are the savage sentences meted out 
for petty larceny to wretches denounced from the bench as “savages.” 
From the daily Gleaner come the police court stories: three years in 
the penitentiary for theft of two pairs of shoes, value $10; six months 
for theft of one pumpkin, value 20c (this was a sixth conviction— 
on the fifth the culprit was given six strokes) ; two and a half years 
at hard labor for stealing a pair of pants; five years for stealing 
clothing; six months for an old man who stole a duck; 18 months for 
selling yams belonging to others, worth $1.50. 


For stealing a shirt and a pair of trousers, seven years hard la- 
bor with 12 lashes. This case, typical of so many others, involved a 
man in prison many times for thievery. The whip, abandoned long 
ago in most countries, is liberally applied to black backs in Jamaica 
today, as is was in the days of slavery. Newspaper accounts of what 
goes on inside the General Penitentiary read as if they were straight 
out of Dickens. Almost 6,000 enter the pen each year, nearly all for 
petty crimes against property. About 40 percent have already served 
at least four previous terms. 


Education 


Poverty ties in with illiteracy and reflects the fact that even to- 
day only a half of Jamaica’s children between 7 and 14 attend school, 
and that most who do get to school drop out by fourth grade. Of 
300,000 children of school age, only 200,000 registered this fall and 
only 140,000 were in regular attendance. The hurricane destroyed, 
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damaged, or made unavailable some hundred schools housing 30,000 
children. With some of the schools knocked out in the 1944 hurri- 
cane not yet replaced, the future is dubious for those destroyed in 
1951. 

Some schools are housed in open sheds, others in basements of 
dilapidated churches. All are overcrowded. Bright pupils who spend 
their last years in school as “pupil-teachers” go on to normal school 
for two or three years and then return as teachers. Bright high school 
graduates become high school teachers without further training. 

The national budget for 140,000 children is $2.6 million, or a 
per capita of about $20 a year. Most of the schools are run by the 
churches, with government support. The secondary schools charge 
tuition beyond the reach of 95 percent of the people. 

While probably two-thirds of the population is “literate” in the 
sense of being able to sign their names, few actually read or write. 
Jamaica’s only daily in an island of 1.4 million has a circulation of 
about 50,000. Outside Kingston, the parochial public libraries have 
50,000 books to serve more than a million people. 


So notable was the opening of the first college in 1948 that a 
special series of postage stamps was printed for the colonies, with 
part of the proceeds to help the new University of West Indies. 
An extra-mural division is fostering adult education in the larger 
colonies and is publishing excellent monographs on West Indian 
social problems as well as the Caribbean Quarterly. 


Housing 

The one-room huts and cabins perched precariously on hillsides 
backed by tropical forest undoubtedly are picturesque to the tourist. 
What happens when five persons—adults and children—try to live in 
a room with 120 square feet of space isn’t so picturesque. Where is 
the school child to do his homework? What of the lack of privacy 
when children and parents sleep together? What of health with naked 
little children playing on disease-soaked ground? 

Two-thirds of all Jamaicans are born out of wedlock, and probably 
half the children grow up without paternal help of any kind. Chil- 
dren in court are often represented by “best friends,” the legal name 
applied to whoever may be closest to the child. 

Perhaps the peasants in the tropical hills, living and eating in the 
open, are to be envied when compared with the slum dwellers of 
Kingston and Montego Bay. In the Dunghill district of Kingston live 
thousands of the most abject wretches in Christendom, whole families 
housed in abandoned auto bodies. In Montego Bay, a scant mile from 
the $20-to-$50-a-day Casa Blanca and Sunset Lodge, 112 persons 
exist in 16 wretched windowless rooms on Swine Lane. The custos of 
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St. James (highest representative of His Majesty in the parish) de- 
clines to sell a few acres of his sugar lands to provide living space for 
the people of Swine Lane. 

The government tries to cope with the housing situation. A 
pathetic sentence from the latest Jamaica Colonial Report issued by 
His Majesty’s Stationery office in London reads: “Accommodation 
is proposed for 178 family units totalling 534 persons in 12 tenements, 
comprising 120 rooms.” Proudly the newspapers publish pictures of a 
row of “spacious” one-room concrete houses built in Kingston for re- 
lief families. The spaciousness comes from a verandah and open air 
kitchen built under an extension of the one room’s roof. 


Health 


In Jamaica there is one doctor for every 10,000 persons. Medical 
service, restricted in the towns, is practically non-existent in the hills. 
Thanks to the great advances made in control of tropical fevers, the 
death rate of 12 per thousand compares favorably with the United 
States rate of 10 per thousand. But the diseases which cripple rather 
than slay run their course practically without check, affecting per- 
haps half the population. No one knows for sure, for sheer lack of any 
apparatus to make a diagnosis, much less effect a cure. Nearly half 
the people draw their water from open streams and ponds; nearly a 
fifth lack even the most primitive privies. 

In Kingston the death rate from tuberculosis is five times that 
of the United States; it bears a social stigma not attached to venereal 
disease. Efforts to control it run up against the hard, cold fact that 
there are practically no hospital facilities anywhere on the island for 
such cases. Each day, 100 new cases of venereal disease are reported 
to the four Kingston clinics. Educational programs have repeatedly 
had to be stopped because the rush of patients overwhelmed the slen- 
der medical staff. Patients pass along “cattle runs” in the open air 
with arms bared for needles wielded by nurses. Outside the capital, 
there are only three VD clinics. 

Hospital facilities are open to all, with little or nothing charged 
to the patients, but usualy there are two patients to a bed. The 
medical corps is superior and devoted, but able to care only for the 
more desperate cases. It could hardly be otherwise when the health 
budget runs to only $2 per capita. 


Agriculture 
In Jamaica, the land is basic. There is but one city, Kingston, 


with nearly 250,000 population; the next largest town is Montego 
Bay, the tourist capital, with 10,000. 
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The story of agriculture is that of the Caribbean—the best land, 
owned by absentee corporations, is devoted to export crops such 
as sugar and bananas; what’s left, of minor value, the small farmers 
and peasants may hold, 

The census of 1943 showed that 50,000 of the 66,000 farms con- 
tained less than 10 acres, although it is estimated that at least 30 
acres are required to furnish a family with decent living. Two-thirds 
of all farm lands was in units of 200 acres or more, but there were 
only 900 such farms out of a total of 66,000. 

Of sugar, the curse of the Caribbean, Public Opinion, the Peo- 
ple’s National Party weekly, observes: 


We part with the wherewithal we need to live, cheaply, in 
the hope that we may be able to buy dearly from those who 
have too much. A one-crop economy means hardships and 
poverty for the many, wealth and position for a few. 


Sugar illustrates the economics of colonialism. The British Min- 
istry of Food buys the entire crop for $89.50 a ton, soft sterling, but 
pays Puerto Rico $123.20 a ton in hard dollars. The differential 
against Jamaica’s sugar amounted last year to more than $4 million. 

Nor is Jamaica permitted to refine its sugar for export. This 
is Britain’s imperial right. Jamaican raw sugar sells for 4c a pound, 
sterling; the world price is 5c, in dollars; and the price of refined 
sugar is 8c, also in hard dollars. In these figures is locked the 
immediate story of colonial exploitation—18th century style—prac- 
tised in 1951. The ultimate story is that Jamaica is harnessed to 
sugar for export instead of food for her own people. 

In defense, the British contend that they assure a market for all 
the sugar Jamaica is permitted to produce. But after 1952 even that 
won't be true, for part of the British West Indies crop will then be 
subject to the world market with uncertain buyers, for the United 
States is already committed to Cuba and Puerto Rico. It angers 
Jamaicans, too, that while they are paid in soft sterling, Britain sells 
part of the crop to Canada for hard dollars which are not made 
available to Jamaica to spend in the dollar market. 


The typical pattern of the island’s uplands—most of the land is 
hilly or mountainous—shows large holdings devoted to grazing, a 
wasteful use of land when hundreds of thousands are landless. 
Piecemeal efforts to settle peasants on small tracts have not been 
notably successful. Occasionally, revolt flares, as when 200 men in 
Mile Gully this spring seized 100 acres of land which they said 
had been promised them by the government only to be leased to 
Jamaica Bauxite. 


What happens to a colonial country caught in the imperial 
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scissors is illustrated by the 1949 price index figures for the more 
important products (1938=100) : 


Imports Exports 

Flour 270 Sugar 297 
Cotton goods 448 Bananas 282 
Rayon goods 451 Rum 282 
Dried fish 439 Pimento 198 
Oil 464 Tobacco, cigars 362 
Lumber 318 

Shoes 310 

Industry 


British colonial policy is described by the Jamaica Manufacturers 
Association as designed to make it easy to export finished consumers’ 
goods to the colony and to import raw materials. The island man- 
ufacturer often pays a higher duty on raw materials than is charged 
on the imported finished product. But he can expect no protection for 
his products from world competition. 


As in most colonial lands, the bulk of government revenues 
comes from duties and excises borne by the consumer. Non-Empire 
goods pay a flat 20 percent, Empire goods 15 percent. The income 
tax furnishes only 20 percent of government revenue, with 23,000 tax- 
payers out of 1.4 million inhabitants. The tax starts at $840 a year 
income. Despite the general poverty, 41 millionaires reported incomes 
of more than $56,000 a year each. 

A constant source of friction is Jamaica’s inability to buy in the 
cheapest market. “British Goods Are Best” reads the slogan, but the 
Jamaica Manufacturers Association can cite examples where the 
quality is inferior, the price is higher, delivery delayed for long periods 
(telephone equipment, for example), and goods sometimes un- 
obtainable. Hope that Jamaica would be allotted more dollars to 
give her access to the United States market has been dashed by 
Iran’s nationalization of Anglo-Iranian Oil, estimated to have cost 
Britain $330 million in 1951 for dollar oil to replace Iran’s sterling 
oil. 

Nearly all the island’s primary export products are sold to 
Britain under governmental controls, either imperial or colonial. 
Prices are fixed either by agreement with the British Ministry of Food, 
as in the case of sugar and bananas, or by edict of the colonial gov- 
ernment through purchase of the crop at a fixed price. This recently 
led to a major scandal, when the Jamaica government upped the 
price on cocoa after most of the crop had been sold by small farmers 
to the exporters. Estimates of the size of this windfall range upward 
from $100,000. 
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Idle is talk of equality when little Jamaica deals with the 
Empire. On major trade policies, Jamaica lacks representation in 
London and sometimes even a voice. The prices paid for Empire 
imports are clearly beyond her control; the prices paid for her exports, 
and especially for her main crop, sugar, are clearly below the world 
level. 

When the “black pact” allowing Cuban sugar and cigars to enter 
Britain was negotiated, Public Opinion, the PNP weeekly, cried out 
that “Great Britain at any time, for any reason, and under any cir- 
cumstances, can sign away the security and economic stability of this 
region because we trade with the United Kingdom under highly art- 
ificial conditions.” N. N. Nethersole, deputy leader of PNP, adds that 
the big British-connected mercantile houses are more interested in 
profits on goods from abroad than in local manufactures and primary 
producers. These factors, he says, block industrial development. PNP 
Leader Manley completes the indictment by stating that Jamaica’s 
volume of export is 25 percent under 1938. The decline in bananas, 
cocoa, coffee, ginger, and pimento has not been balanced by the in- 
crease in sugar, rum, and cigars. 


The People 


Against a background of poverty, illiteracy, and despair, one 
might expect to meet in Jamaica a silent, surly, and soured people. 
But the hope and resilience of the human spirit shine in the Jamai- 
cans’ friendliness even to white tourists. Even in rags, the peasant 
does not pull his forelock or bow before his “betters.” He “misters” 
strangers and expects to be “mistered” by them, whatever their sta- 
tion. He knows his place—and it’s in the sun. 

This people never accepted their fate, as is attested by the ama- 
zing number of slave uprisings over two centuries, and their struggles 
since Emancipation. When the British came, the slaves of the 
Spaniards fled to the hills where their descendants live to this day in 
the “Maroon” country, their relations to the British raj regulated by a 
special treaty giving them some autonomy. 

It is notable that the song book of the People’s National Party 
skips “God Save The King” and leads with “Jamaica Arise!,” fol- 
lowed by such songs as “Toilers,” “Sons of Workers,” “Comrades 
Hark,” and “Workers Unite.” Nevertheless “God Save The King” is 
de rigueur in Official public meetings. There the age-old imperial 
pattern is repeated—-on the platform, the distinguished British guest, 
flanked by the white Anglican venerable archdeacon (white Angli- 
can priests from Britain get higher salaries than black Anglican 
priests born in Jamaica—a sore point), the white military aide-de- 
camp in short pants and long socks, and various local colored 
dignitaries. 
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In political and industrial organization, the Jamaican seems 
advanced far beyond other British West Indians. The People’s 
National Party is nationally conscious and somewhat socialist. It 
is proud to have forced the first constitution from London ever 
won by a Negro colonial people. That came only after Jamaicans 
forced the issue during World War II with their seditious demand 
for freedom which led many of them into the concentration camp. 
So outstanding are they today that in Aruba, the Dutch West Indian 
isle used by Standard Oil of New Jersey for America’s biggest refinery, 
Jamaicans alone are barred from employment because they are known 
as union “agitators.” 


Nearly all workers in well-defined industries are organized either 
in the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union or the Trades Union Con- 
gress, which is affiliated with the Caribbean Labor Congress and the 
British Trade Union Congress. Workers with some skill get about $5 
a week; the more highly skilled, $10 to $15; the unskilled, the great 
mass, get from $2.50 to $5 a week. Such income levels mean that 
the worker is rather effectively priced out of the market for imported 
goods—wheat bread, as a result, is a real luxury. 


The wage scales are also deceptive, because most work is season- 
al, whether in the cane fields, the tourist industry, or on the docks. 
Typically, after several months work, the Jamaican retreats to his 
little patch in the hills, there to subsist on yams (a coarse root un- 
like the United States yam), native fruit, and on special occasions 
goat mutton and curried rice. 

Especially strong in buoying up Jamaica’s struggle for freedom 
has been the example of neighboring Haiti, the first independent 
Negro republic. Many Jamaicans have worked there and returned 
home with a new concept of life outside the shadow of the white mas- 
ter. O. T. Fairclough, a founder of PNP, saw in Haiti for the first 
time the light of freedom. Reminded that Haitians have not been too 
successful in their independence, he replied: 


Their mistakes are their own and they are free to make 
them. We are not. If there is turbulence, it is their own, and 
not the violence visited upon them by aliens. 


The hope of Jamaican freedom is strengthened by the de- 
votion and competence of those in public service—the medical per- 
sonnel laboring against terrific odds, the workers in the schools, 
libraries, and welfare services, carrying on courageously despite enor- 
mous handicaps, the devoted sacrifices of thousands in the unions, 
PNP, the cooperatives, and churches. There can be little question of 
the integrity and competence of these people, given a chance. 


Even the newspapers reveal far higher standards than prevail 
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in the United States. The daily Gleaner, intelligent though con- 
servative, a blend -of the New York Times and the Podunk Weekly 
News, does a far better job of covering world and national news than 
most any American paper in a city of 250,000. It encourages a lively 
correspondence on Jamaica’s problems. Public Opinion, the PNP 
weekly, maintains standards hardly approached by any United States 
labor paper. Even the Jamaica Times, liveliest of island weeklies, 
never descends to the sensationalism of much of the United States 
Negro Press. All the papers hammer away at Jamaica’s poverty and 
lack of leadership; unfortunately the editorial finger usually points up 
a blind alley. 


(To be continued) 


COMMONSENSE IN CANADA 


BY A CANADIAN SOCIALIST 


An American veteran of the last war at a Montreal cocktail 
party was asked by a French Canadian of his own age: “You for 
Truman or MacArthur?” Answering, “Neither one, I vote according 
to my conscience,” he was in nowise prepared for what followed. 
The French Canadian almost shouted, “You’re for peace!” And 
when the startled American exclaimed, “You’re goddam right I’m 
for peace,” he was surrounded by a laughing crowd, crying, “Look 
here fellows, here’s an American wants peace,” while he was over- 
whelmed with handshakes and backslapping. He went back to New 
York reporting, “The atmosphere sure is different in Canada.” 

The atmosphere is different. The smell of terror seeps in, but 
not all have yet been choked silent. Canada has its red squads, its 
tapped phones, its police raids, its lists of suspects, but people still 
talk. In spite of the fierce Americanization of Canada, Canadians 
have managed somehow to preserve a certain detachment, a certain 
skepticism about Americans and Americanism. 


This account of Canadian reactions to what is happening in the United 
States is by the author of “The Canadian Left,” MR, December 1950. 
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When one notices only the outward aspect, this stubborn clinging 
to Canadian points of view is amazing. For American magazines 
cover every newsstand; the only magazine which circulates from 
coast to coast is Reader’s Digest. American companies control the 
big movie houses in every city, and American films are everywhere, 
even in many of the French cinemas. American businessmen run 
businesses in Canada, often mere branches of their home concerns. 
Canadian employees of American firms are subject to inquiries that 
leave them worrying if they once gave fifty cents to Spanish Aid. 
American tourists swarm over Canada summer and winter. The 
American Army prints a map showing Eastern Canada as part of 
an American Army district, and American bases enjoy what are 
practically extra-territorial rights. The Canadian government, while 
its officials placate public opinion by making occasional speeches 
about their will to peace, goes about rearming according to American 
dictates, hands over the product of mines and forests to the Amer- 
ican war machine, and votes as the State Department suggests. It 
would be inconceivable to them to do otherwise, even when, as on 
China, they would prefer to differ. And yet, among the people, as 
the pressure grows heavier on hearts and pocketbooks, the prospect 
of war closer and more stifling, there are signs of uneasiness, irrita- 
tion, even possible mutiny—and a good deal of plain speaking. 


At a six-day conference on relations between Canada and the 
United States, held this fall at Niagara Falls by the World Peace 
Foundation, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and 
the Canadian Institute for International Affairs, it was reported 
that the delegates (thirty-eight from both countries) agreed that 
relations were badly strained, that there is a widening gulf and a 
growing feeling among Canadians that they are being exploited by 
American capital. La Palme, the great French Canadian cartoonist, 
shows Premier Duplessis pulling a rabbit marked with the hammer 
and sickle out of a hat before a fascinated Jean Baptiste, while 
unnoticed behind him an American capitalist is filching his shirt, 
labeled Ungava [Northeast Quebec, site of iron deposits]. 


The two main components of the Canadian people react dif- 
ferently to this situation and for different reasons. The intrusion 
of American power has made English Canadians conscious of their 
nationality as never before, has made them recall that they are 
British, with ties to the Commonwealth, with British traditions of 
dignity in public life, of honesty in public office, of the rights of 
citizens, rights not to be molested in their lawful affairs. When, in 
September, some fifty people demonstrated with placards outside 
Parliament buildings as delegates went in to the NATO meeting, no 
official asked them to leave, none of the numerous police interfered 
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in the slightest. Only an excited clergyman from Kentucky tried 
to tear the medals off a veteran’s chest. A British newsman sighed 
gently, “Ah, now I know I'm in a British country.” 

Indignation boiled up all over the country in the Norman 
affair. E. Herbert Norman, a high official of the Department of 
External Affairs, was named by an obscure ex-Communist before 
the McCarran Committee as having attended Communist meetings 
on Cape Cod, of all singular places. His chief, Lester Pearson, pro- 
tested strongly to the United States government in the name of the 
Canadian government against such accusations without notice to 
Canada, and affirmed complete confidence in Mr. Norman, who 
had undergone several security checks, and who was promptly there- 
after appointed chief adviser to the Canadian delegation in San 
Francisco. There he meekly accepted the Japanese treaty. Two 
other unnamed Canadian officials were similarly mentioned, and 
Canada wanted to know who they were. The reply, which didn’t 


tell, was termed surprising and unsatisfactory. 


Editorials were angry, and so were people. “Canadians complain 
about an attitude of total indifference to the existence of Canada 
as a separate and distinct nation with its own opinions and system 
of laws,” huffed the Toronto Globe and Mail. “We hope the vile 
tribe (le sale tribu) of McCarthys will not succeed in dominating 
American politics entirely,” remarked Le Canada, Montreal Liberal 
organ. Even the Tory Montreal Gazette cautioned, “Before the West 
accepts at face value these willing denunciations of its public figures, 
it might be well to analyze the reasons for their willingness.” 


The editor of the Ottawa Citizen put forth on his editorial 
page, a “STARTLING CONFESSION, One Under Every Bed.” 
He owned to a terrible past. When a student in London, he once 
watched a gathering of unemployed, at which a slight black- 
mustached man by the name of Attlee spoke. Sometimes in those 
days he went in a group of two or three, never alone, to the home 
of a man named Pearson, whose real name was Lester, but whom 
“our” group called Mike. As a reporter, he once interviewed Tim 
Buck, and to his undying shame found him rather pleasant. No 
doubt to divert suspicion, the Russians refused him a visa in 1930. 
And so on. Ottawa chuckled over this. But Americans heard nothing 
at all of protests and indignation; their newspapers ignored it. 

French Canadians react with more emotion to American pres- 
sure. They see their provincial resources taken over, their labor 
exploited, their whole culture in danger. Since the French lack the 
tradition of civil rights under English common law, English Canadians 
and Americans tend to think of them as wholly subservient to church 
and state. They are not, They have a great tradition of anti-im- 
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perialism, of love for their own patrie which is Canada, and a deep 
dread of foreign war. Being Catholics does not prevent their forming 
an organization like the new Christian Front for Peace, led by na- 
tionalists, writers, Social Crediters, and leaders of the Catholic labor 
unions. It affirms that the people want peace, not war, condemns 
the idea of a bombing crusade against Communism and the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons. These men state their belief that Canada 
should offer her services for mediation, not military participation. 
Thousands of Quebec Catholics signed the Stockholm petition. 


Indeed, Le Devoir, Montreal Catholic daily which has been 
called by an English Canadian monthly “the fightingest newspaper 
in Canada,” severely criticised the Catholic magazine America for 
hailing the Japanese peace treaty with enthusiasm, “Even among 
enlightened Catholics, reactions are more imperial than religious, 
as it used to be in France and England.” Le Devoir has fought 
steadily against war and American policies. Under the heading, 
“The Most Bellicose Nation on Earth,” its editor wrote: 


The American government wants war. No longer may we 
doubt it: Something has altered in the American mentality. 
This great, peaceful, even careless people, inclined to tolerance, 
is becoming by the fault of its politicians and its own uninter- 
rupted success, the most aggressive and dangerous nation on 


earth. 


Another editor said: 


To settle the fate of Japan against the will of China, Russia, 
and India, is a little as if the United States imposed a peace 
treaty on Germany without inviting France, without hearing 
Italy, against the will of Great Britain. In those conditions, 
would Washington be working for peace in Europe? 


Many of the factors which produce Canada’s state of mind work 
reciprocally. Canadians have a broadcasting system like the gov- 
ernment-owned CBC because they want that kind of a system— 
they have privately owned stations too. Because they have that 
kind of a system, they get news reports and some commentaries 
which enable them to make up their minds with considerably more 
impartial data on hand than is available to Americans, Also they 
can have their flood disasters, airplane crashes, and blasting of 
Korean towns unembellished by ammoniated toothpaste or light 
beer. Several correspondents home from Korea have voiced over the 
air their dismay and horror at what they saw. Pierre Berton, an 
editor of Macleans, which is about as Communist as Collier’s, spoke 
of “that infamous man, Syngman Rhee,” and told of his talk with 
a Korean graduate of an American college, who said: “You Ameri- 
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UnitTep States vs. SovierT UNION 


Moi-¢a? Robert La Palme in Le Devoir, Montreal 


cans are so stupid. You make prostitutes of our women and beggars 
of our children. Surely you are not going to make the mistake of 
thinking the Koreans love you.” And Berton added to his fellow- 
countrymen, “We share the responsibility.” 

Bill Ross of the Canadian Press told his radio hearers that 
Canadian troops in Korea should be instructed in the democracy 
they are defending; that they should enjoy autonomy in the UN 
army; that, not having it, they had been compelled under orders 
from the high command to separate thousands of children from 
their mothers in some areas. He remarked that American soldiers 
are drafted, see no reason for being in Korea, and act like it. Canada 
has tried and sentenced three of its soldiers for rape and murder of 
South Koreans; papers and radio report the trial. 

Nora K. Rodd, an elderly woman of beauty and distinction, 
wife of a prominent barrister in Windsor, Ontario, never before 
identified with left-wing causes, went to Korea as chairman of the 
Women’s International Commission for the Investigation of Atroci- 
ties in Korea Committed by U.S. and Li Seung Man Troops, Her 
reports, so horrible one can hardly endure to hear them, have made 
an impact, though she has not been permitted on the air. 
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University professors can sometimes speak for peace on the 
CBC, and get approving ietters, without losing their jobs, though 
the University of Alberta fired one man for such activity. Nobody 
in Canadian colleges has to take a loyalty oath. To Canadians it 
looks as if a man who isn’t loyal to king and country without an 
oath can hardly be improved by taking one. There is a steady pres- 
sure to keep quiet, to conform, not to stick one’s neck out, but it is 
not so heavy nor so pervasive as in the United States. 

Five nights a week, the CBC puts on “International Commen- 
tary,” from the UN and London—a calm, factual, often dull re- 
porting of background and opinion. From it, Canadians willing 
to use their brains can hear how India’s delegate feels about the 
exclusion of People’s China, how England fares under its burdens. 
Peter Stursberg has consistently given clear and sometimes brilliant 
accounts; and at the Niagara Falls meeting mentioned above, he 
argued against the childish and dangerous course of pretending that 
the Formosa regime still stands for China, Some of the CBC’s com- 
mentators are violently anti-Soviet; perhaps the one who compares 
in venom to America’s fiercest is the Baltic refugee who edits an 
English Catholic paper. But there is no Fulton Lewis, Jr. on Canadian 
air, no native Pegler in Canadian print, nor any Senator McCarthy 
in Canadian politics. 

The Chairman of the CBC Board of Governors has just affirmed 
that television must be under government control, lest it become 
merely an instrument for the use of American firms. 


John Clare, another Macleans editor, had some thoughtful 
words for Americans in an article telling of his arrest in Jackson, 
Mississippi, because a shopgirl thought he might be Communist 
leader Gus Hall. Clare was held all day, hot, hungry, and com- 
pletely at a loss for reasons, questioned by police and FBI, finger- 
printed, and lectured on the dangers of stirring up the “niggers.” 
“I had a look,” he wrote, “a good look, at how a free people, 
suddenly nervous about threats to their freedom, can act. I don’t 
think the FBI is running a police state, or wants to. But I saw 
some things which looked to me very much like the possible 
beginnings of such a state.” 

One of the means by which the United States is stimulating 
Canadians, if not their government, to a new appraisal of their 
relationships is the stiffened immigration control. Stories by the 
dozen float about of official rudeness to Canadians going south 
who are used to passing freely and now are turned back without 
explanation. They tell of an American doctor and his wife, held 
for hours on suspicion of forged papers; of a clergyman asked to 
swear he would answer truthfully any questions put to him; of 
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anti-Communist union men who sometime or other bought a copy 
of the Communist weekly Tribune, and so can never more visit 
Buffalo. People resent being questioned for half an hour about the 
person they are going to spend a weekend with, a quite non-political 
weekend. A young man phoning the United States Consulate in 
Montreal about taking a French friend with him on a walking trip 
to Mt. Mansfield was told it would take two months to get a visa, 
as investigations must be made in France. To his protest that 
“Canada let him in,” a supercilious female voice replied: “Canada 
takes lots of people we wouldn’t dream of admitting.” The ludicrous 
part of all this is that the real undesirables would make no bones 
about providing themselves with fake birth certificates, about climbing 
a few pasture fences or rowing a few hundred rods to get across 
the border. Will the United States station guards and FBI along 
3000 miles of frontier? The head of the Canadian Peace Congress 
told a meeting he had no difficulty when he wanted to go to New 
York—he merely took a compartment and sat in it reading Fortune. 
Nobody bothered him. 


The Bevan revolt in England has its parallel in the decision 
of the Saskatchewan CCF (Canadian Commonwealth Federation, 
the Canadian counterpart of the British Labor Party) at its fall 
convention to call for a stop to the Korean war, and for the admis- 
sion of People’s China to the UN. Speaker after speaker urged that 
the UN return to its original intention of working for peace, Premier 
Douglas told the delegates, ““A prosperity that has to be underwritten 
by the manufacture of armaments is sealing its own doom.” He 
said the white man was being thrown out of Asia, the colored people 
were standing up as human beings with rights. This goes contrary to 
official CCF policy, which supported the war in Korea. But it is 
seconded by the Nova Scotia CCF president, who flatly declared 
that the war scare was meant to ward off depression in the States. 
And Mme. Casgrain, Quebec CCF president and French Canadian 
women’s leader, found “scandalous” the idea that war is the only 
way to prevent economic crisis, “One must lack heart and imagina- 
tion to hold such a thought.” 

The Canadian worker and farmer have a lower standard of 
living than the American. They have, at least in the older parts 
of Canada, less’chance to make money, to rise into the middle class, 
than the American workman had thirty years ago, or thinks he has 
now. Canadian society is less stratified than British, more so than 
American, Because of the inculcated respect for Royalty, Church, 
and Army, and on the French side the doctrine of the élite and the 
lack of educational opportunity for the workman’s son, there is a 
more definite working-class sentiment, a greater tendency to accept 
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the reality of the class struggle, and so perhaps a greater union 
solidarity. Labor is, by and large, in spite of splits, a more political 
force than in the United States. It may become more articulate. 

None of the events and instances cited in this article indicates 
that the Canadian government is going to be turned from its course, 
under the new powers it has taken unto itself. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Defence Production, has dictatorial authority over industry, and 
works hand in glove with his opposite number in the United States, 
Charles Wilson. The Cabinet has passed a quiet Order-in-Council 
to enable it to dodge telling Parliament what it does under its 
emergency powers. A quorum of four, which would include Howe, 
can do practically anything it pleases with Canadians and their 
economy. The Treason Act recently put through, according to the 
Montreal Gazette at the request of the United States government, 
is more drastic than even any American law. But the government 
lost four by-elections in one day last summer. Sometime, in a couple 
of years, it will have to call an election. If war does not come first, 
there will be some changes made. 


With all these factors, English liking for civil rights, French 
anti-imperialism, better news service, active socialist thinking, labor 
consciousness, is there not also a deeper reason why Canada has 
not caught the contagion of war hysteria? Canada has never had 
an independent foreign policy. It used to leave the initiative to 
Britain and now leaves it to the United States. The average Canadian 
is so accustomed to this behavior by his government that he is apt 
to shrug and say, “What can we do?” So Canada tags along, consent- 
ing, but washing its hands of guilt. It approves moves like Attlee’s 
attempt to restrain Truman from bombing China, it wishes rather 
feebly that the United States would be more reasonable about letting 
China occupy a UN seat. But no ruler of Canada gave the word that 
loosed the bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Though Canada 
contributes its share, it was not the first to obliterate Koreans with 
napalm, and it is thoroughly sick of the process, So, perhaps unfairly, 
it escapes much of the guilt feeling that drives some of America’s 
leaders to a frenzy of hatred. Nobody in Canada shrieks for doom 
on Manchuria, or talks of setting up bases from which planes will 
strike at Russia’s heart. There is apathy, there is acceptance of war, 
among the politicians there is cooperation, but there is no delight 
in the prospect, no Nazi madness, among the common people. 
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THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


BY IRVING H. FLAMM 


Monthly Review is growing in stature. Many of us now 
regard it as our keenest analyst of the world scene. Its emphasis 
on socialism as the answer to the problems that confront America 
is far more realistic than the prescriptions of our timid, straddling, 
liberal publications for more social controls instead of more social 
ownership. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there are certain respects 
in which MR is less effective than it could (and should) be. 


The decision we make as between these two types of reform 
—ownership or control—will be the crucial one. It will determine 
whether we are to move towards socialism or towards fascism; for 
control measures to harness our “free” economy, carried to their 
logical conclusion (the point necessary to avert periodic chaos), 
are bound to create evils worse than the disease they aim to cure. 
If we continue down the path of regimentation and reach the 
stage where virtually all economic activity is regulated by the state, 
when we have enacted laws to control prices, wages, rents, rates 
and business conduct, when we shall have set up the required 
agencies to patrol and control our economy with an army of in- 
spectors, police, prosecutors and jailers to enforce the flood of 
regimentary and tax laws to keep our economic machinery going, 
we will have reached the fascist state. A government concerned 
primarily with controlling business will inevitably wind up being 
controlled by big business. And that is the essence of fascism. 

I am an old fashioned believer in the Jeffersonian concept that 
the best governed are the least governed; that too much government 
(in the coercive, not the administrative, sense) is the curse of society; 
that to preserve democracy, we must have a minimum of coercive 
and repressive laws, much less resort to force, and much greater 
reliance on measures that appeal to the mind and heart. In the ef- 
ficiently organized society the stimuli for human conduct will come 
from inside the skin, from one’s own inner motivations, not from ex- 
ternal force or threats. Force should be required only for the abnormal, 
the criminal element. When force is applied to the citizenry in 
general, it is evidence of a deterioration of social institutions, not 
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of human nature. Coercive laws which interfere with profits inspire 
unceasing effort to circumvent them. They make for a perpetual 
tug of war between pressure groups, each trying to influence public 
officials for favored positions or exemptions. They create opportunities 
and temptations for graft, bribery, and intrigue. They promote class 
differences that divide the nation and make for constant turmoil, 
hence inefficiency, waste, burdensome taxes, unrest, and _ steadily 
increasing police work to force discordant elements in line—the 
police state. It is towards that kind of society that we are now 
gradually moving—a creeping fascism which many misguided liberals 
are supporting in the belief that we can regulate away the evils 
growing out of monopoly capitalism. Capitalism had many virtues 
when truly free competition served as its natural and automatic self- 
regulator. And in some areas of economic enterprise the self-regulator 
still works reasonably well. But wherever it does not, it is futile to fill 
up the cracks in the economy with a patchwork of regimentary con- 
trols. They simply cannot work unless, perhaps, the entire economy is 
placed under controls. As Hugh Johnson said after his experience 
with the ill-fated NRA, the New Deal measure designed to harness 
business to the general welfare, “There is no such thing as half way 
regimentation.” 


But doesn’t a socialist economy, too, require regimentation and 
complex control laws? No. A socialist economy calls for much more 
public administration but much less regimentation; more of the 
kind of service rendered by the business executive, less of the kind 
by the police commissioner; more productive services like those 
rendered by the postmaster, TVA, municipal water and power de- 
partments; less of the non-productive, snooping, coercive kind by 
Boards and Commissions to fix rates, enforce service obligations, 
guard against unfair trade or monopoly practices, and other watch- 
dog agencies that produce no goods or services that we can enjoy 
yet add to our tax burdens. We must not permit the public to confuse 
the functions of the administrator with those of the regulator; of 
a Lilienthal engaged in a creative task and a public utility com- 
missioner guarding against cunning and manipulation. Either of- 
ficial may be honest or dishonest, competent or incompetent. But 
the former is less able to conceal mediocrity, less likely to be sub- 
jected to conflicting pulls and corrupting temptations and influences. 
To regulate the telephone trust is to engage in incessant, costly police 
work and legal warfare. But to increase its stockholders from one mil- 
lion to 160 million of equal rank does away with the need for regula- 
tion and takes the company out of “politics.” The management, 
freed from annoying controls and divided allegiance to stockholders 
and consumers, is able to concentrate fully on a creative task— 
rendering maximum service at the lowest cost. 
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We must, of course, have both kinds of public servants—admin- 
istrators and law enforcers. But government is efficient and demo- 
cratic, and wins the loyalty and cooperation of the citizenry only 
in the degree that it resorts to a minimum of regimentary functions, 
a minimum of employees in non-productive services, a minimum 
of taxes. And today we can insure these minimums only by expanding 
the area of public enterprise in those fields where private enterprise 
is no longer truly competitive and efficiently serving the public in- 
terest, Where the self-regulator of capitalism no longer works, social 
enterprise, not social regulation, is the efficient and democratic 
alternative. For the free and natural incentives once brought into 
play under old fashioned competitive capitalism, we must substitute 
the natural incentives provided by common ownership, not the 
whip of regimentation. 


Most of our people have no awareness of the distinction be- 
tween the “regulated” and the socialist economy. Their confusion 
is deliberately fostered by reaction’s steady stream of propaganda 
that socialist planning calls for a completely regimented society, a 
“red fascism.” Socialism and fascism are at opposite poles, with 
capitalist democracies somewhere between according to the degree 
of democracy they still preserve. They move closer to fascism as 
they increase regimentation to remove the “bugs” that have crept 
into capitalism, closer to socialism as they expand the area of public 
enterprise to achieve the same result. Only when the people under- 
stand clearly the contrasting effects of public enterprise and public 
control of enterprise will they have a true understanding of the 
present alignment of social forces. They can then see that the world 
conflict, colored as it may be by subtle propaganda, is not between 
good people and wicked people, not between freedom and slavery 
or democracy and dictatorship, but between rival economic systems, 
capitalist and socialist. That contest will determine whether priority 
shall go to human rights or to property rights, whether economic 
rewards shall be related to one’s contribution to productivity or 
whether the lion’s share shall be divided among the cunning, the 
greedy, and the fortunate through birth or chance. In a sense, it 
is a continuation of the age-old struggle between those who would 
freeze the inherited social and property status and those who seek 
a more equal opportunity for every new born babe, Getting our 
people to understand the underlying cause of today’s struggle is one 
of our important tasks and it can be simplified by pointing up this 
vital difference between social ownership and social control. MR 
could do much more in this respect than it has been doing. 


There is another respect in which socialist organs, MR included, 
fall short of their aims. They point admiringly toward the picture 
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of a socialist structure but tell us nothing about how to build it. 
This failure is in no small measure responsible for the decline of 
socialist influence in America these past 40 years. The working 
classes are distrustful of high-sounding but hazy philosophical con- 
cepts. They have tired of listening to glowing accounts of the better 
world to which there seems to be no path. How are we to bridge 
the gap between capitalism and socialism? We can’t win votes by 
proclaiming that socialism will give us peace, abundance, demo- 
cracy, justice, and the other virtues. Capitalist political parties peddle 
the same promises and with more resources for sales promotion. Is 
it any wonder the citizenry is confused, sceptical, indifferent to 
political spiels? If we are to stimulate popular interest and stir 
voters to action, we must be able to demonstrate wherein our pro- 
duct is different and superior, We can best do this by displaying a 
clear-cut, understandable program of action, one that will enable 
them to see not only the attractive socialist goal but also the road 
map showing how to reach it. 


A shipwrecked people who find themselves on an uninhabited 
island could, starting from scratch, easily set up a socialist society 
with common ownership of all the means of production. But how 
can we in America convert existing capitalist institutions for socialist 
living? Remodeling an old social structure, adapting old forms for 
new functions is infinitely more difficult than building a new one 
from the ground up. The immediate task for American socialists 
is to discuss openly the many issues involved. Shall the transition 
be sudden and complete or a step-by-step operation? What procedure 
for taking over tools of production? Shall owners be compensated 
and how? How shall the administrative machinery be set up? How 
preserve incentives, efficiency, democratic choices, and so on? These 
are only a few of the decisions required for the architectural plans 
to remodel and modernize a social structure encumbered with estab- 
lished institutions, old traditions and customs, and a people already 
conditioned by interests, habits, and prejudices all blending into the 
existing structure. Such a remodeling task calls for a planning job 
which embraces the combined functions of the architect’s reconstruc- 
tion plans and the lawyer’s reorganization plan for the failing in- 
dustrial enterprise. Socialists have little to sell until they can display 
a workable formula for converting our present “going concern” to 
the kind they envision. The absence of such a formula is in no small 
measure responsible for the many factional splits in the socialist 
ranks. They are divided over words rather than things—over abstrac- 
tions like “regimentation,” “freedom,” “democracy,” “totalitarian- 
ism,” and the like. Give them an explanatory context for these hazy 
terms, a concrete reorganization plan to argue about, and the 
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character of their debates would soon change. They would revolve 
around the specific structure proposed, its advantages and weak- 
nesses, Discussion of that kind, related not only to naked intellectual 
concepts but to syntheses of those concepts, is constructive, likely 
to lead to many revisions and in the end to unity around an improved 
plan acceptable to all factions. Such are the techniques for coopera- 
tion used by scientists and technicians. By utilizing them for social 
reform we too can stimulate cooperation instead of conflict, develop 
a science of society, and proceed with our reconstruction task. 


Yes, a transition technique is the great need of our time. Social- 
ist organs rarely discuss this. It would be novel and extremely useful 
to have Messrs. Huberman and Sweezy tell us exactly what they 
would do step by step, if they were elected to power today. Many 
of us would, no doubt, take pot shots at their program. But out of 
such criticism of a specific mechanism (so unlike the windy debates 
on lofty philosophical concepts) may well emerge the revised plan 
that will meet all objections.* And once we can show the rank and 
file an understandable plan of social action, one that reveals both 
a desirable goal and how to reach it, they will perk up and show 
interest. For them, glittering generalities and slogans have lost their 
appeal, done to death by propaganda from all factions on the Left 
and Right. No wonder they assume a_plague-on-all-your-houses 
attitude and bury themselves in escapist interests. To attract mass 
support, socialists must experiment with this new approach, revealing 
the contents under the socialist label. Only by this visual display 
of their product can they overcome capitalism’s huge advertising 
campaigns to tout inferior goods. A display of our reorganization 
plan would help in other ways. It would necessarily display the 
means as well as the ends, giving all factions a chance to make sure 
that it doesn’t destroy cherished freedoms. By thus concentrating 
on a plan for America, we would also frustrate reaction’s divisive 
strategy: keeping the spotlight on Russia and us squabbling over its 
shortcomings, thereby diverting attention from our own problems. 

Some socialists believe that there is no point in working for a 
socialism tainted with a mixture of capitalism; they believe that 
capitalism must be destroyed and socialism built anew from the 
ground up. This view, in our nation, is utterly unrealistic, Ours is 
not a two-level’ society made up of the rich and the poor: a handful 
of exploiters against downtrodden masses, One-fourth of our people 
are direct owners of private enterprises and another fourth are 
closely allied to them by social, economic, or family ties. This class 


* This is a technique long used in corporate reorganizations. I believe that 
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structure coupled with conservative control of the press make it 
unlikely that a one-step conversion to socialism can ever be brought 
about here by democratic means, and much less likely by revolution. 
No realist who understands the economic line-up and the social 
attitudes in America, will hope for any but a peaceful and demo- 
cratic transition. And such a transition is possible if, unlike the 
piecemeal Fabian approach, the entire reconstruction job is pre- 
planned as a step-by-step project. 


The first step in our reorganization plan for the United States 
should be the removal of the monopolistic cancer from our private 
enterprise system. It should not be too difficult to drive a wedge 
between some ten million private enterprisers (including farmers 
and professionals) and the handful of monopolists who now use 
them to advance their own ends. It is the monopolists who, through 
excessive profits, drain off purchasing power that would otherwise 
go to small enterprisers. This very drainage has fostered the con- 
centration of wealth and economic power, has narrowed the bottle- 
neck which prevents consumption from keeping pace with production. 
It is this unbalance which is largely responsible for our depressions, 
our periodic waves of bankruptcy for small enterprisers, our un- 
employment cycles, the high taxes for relief and regimentary 
functions, not to mention the drives for foreign markets and war. 
The monopolist and the truly free enterpriser are natural enemies. 
And yet the latter has been enlisted in the service, and furnishes 
the real political strength of, the former. Why? Because the financial 
power that the monopolists wield in trade associations, propaganda 
organs, and political groups has made it possible for them to get 
support of enterprisers whose interests are adverse at so many points. 

If we can first detach monopolistic enterprise from the “free 
enterprise” system by socialization (with fair compensation to 
owners), socialization of the remaining means of production will 
eventually follow as the American people observe socialism at work 
in the laboratory of life. The people now have little understanding 
of socialist doctrine, and the flood of propaganda of the monopolists 
(at the people’s expense through higher prices and tax deductions) 
keeps them from developing a favorable opinion of it. But the evils 
of monopoly are well known. With a united Left, we could sell a 
program to socialize monopolistic enterprise and basic services 
(power, communications, transportation, banking) and set up yard- 
sticks of cooperative enterprise in those industries (like steel, 
aluminum, and insurance) which have developed semi-monopolistic 
tendencies. By thus chopping off the part of the capitalist monster 
which draws us into wars and threatens our democratic institutions, 
the part which corrupts the press and the government and bribes 
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THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 
the millions of small enterprisers to side against the social interest, 
we will have restored a free atmosphere, one in which reason and 
the free exchange of ideas will once again prevail. When we reach 
that stage, the progressive forces will have a fair chance. 

Technological developments are forcing social changes through- 
out the world. The nature and pace of change will naturally vary 
according to local needs and influences. Most of the nations of the 
old world are moving towards socialism, approaching it from dif- 
ferent angles and at different speeds. 

I have little faith that capitalism can find its way back to sta- 
bility in a democratic framework; and equally small faith that the 
purists among us will realize their dream of uncontaminated social- 
ism. It may be prudent to stop snickering at the “mixed economy” 
approach and work for a program which provides for a gradual 
increase of the socialist mixture. The bridge to socialism in America 
will require more than one span. The first span will have to rest 
on solid supports; at one end on the surviving virtues of capitalism, 
at the other on the clearly apparent advantages of socialism. The 
American brand of socialism must start out as a synthesis of capital- 
ism and socialism, each operating in those areas where it can best 
serve the social interest, giving due regard to both security and 
individual freedom. In the course of time as experience is gained 
and “human nature” is reconditioned, the socialist area will steadily 
grow. If in this decade we can socialize the sector of our economy 
that now strangles free trade in ideas and threatens to produce war 
and fascism, we shall have done quite well. We can succeed if we 
busy ourselves at once on a specific formula to achieve that limited 
aim. 

To sum up, socialists in America can best advance their cause 
by (1) emphasizing the contrasting effects of social ownership as 
against social control; (2) formulating a specific program of socialist 
action (a reorganization plan) which will show the people not only 
an attractive goal but also how to reach it; and (3) reducing the 
propaganda and political power of the capitalist giant by first 
detaching monopoly enterprise, the source of its power for evil. 


COMMENT BY THE EDITORS 


We welcome Mr. Flamm’s interesting and constructive criticism. 

His distinction between public ownership, and public control 
over private ownership, is a crucial one. Socialist literature should 
hammer away at it on any and every suitable occasion. We have 
certainly not done as much as we could have along these lines, and 
we'll try to do more and better in the future. 
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On the other hand, we do not agree with Mr. Flamm that 
blueprinting the road to socialism is now a high-priority task of 
American socialists. The reason is very simply that no one is in a posi- 
tion to do the job realistically, and mere Utopian sketches, embodying 
subjective wishes, are of little use. Most people are too hard-headed 
to be convinced by them, and those who are convinced are peculiarly 
liable to subsequent disillusionment. 


Mr. Flamm asks us what we would do if we were elected to 
power today. The answer is that we (or any other socialists) couldn’t 
possibly be elected to power today, and by the time it would be 
possible the situation will certainly be very different. This is not an 
evasion of the question; it is a criticism of the question. 

Mr. Flamm says that the first step on the way to socialism is to 
socialize monopolistic enterprise. Agreed. But how? Mr. Flamm slides 
over the solution to this problem much too quickly. He doesn’t seem 
to realize that when the American socialist movement is strong enough 
to do this, the battle will be all but won. 


The problem, of course, is to build up such strength. It will be 
a long, hard job. There are no magic formulas. The first step is to 
convince Americans, and especially American workers, that cap- 
italism leads to inevitable disaster and that socialism is the only way 
to the survival of both the human race and the American nation. 
They will learn this sooner or later, perhaps largely through bitter 
experience. When they do, the problem of finding the road to 
socialism will be an immediate one—and also one that can be 
realistically solved. 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 


Samuel Gompers was right when he said that the effort to secure 
justice for the working man means a fight. It does. It means a long, 
unending fight. I have seen the truth of that in my own experience, 
too. 

It is an unending fight because the forces of reaction never give 
up. They have money and they have power, and they never really 
believe that the people ought to govern themselves, They are always 
trying to turn the control of the country over to a privileged few. 


—Speech by President Truman, Oct. 27, 1951. 
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publishing field. We may be on the road to solving one of the most urgent 
problems of the American Left: how to find an outlet for the kind of 
serious literature which is so badly needed. Needless to say, we are counting 
heavily on the cooperation of MR readers to make the venture a success. 
If we didn’t have confidence in your wholehearted support, we would never 
have gone into it at all. 

We will announce details in an early issue. There will be a special 
pre-publication price and a combination book and subscription offer, but we 
cannot quote figures until we have exact cost data. At present, Mr. Stone is 
revising the manuscript and bringing it up to date. Watch for further an- 
nouncements. And meanwhile, spread the word that this vital book will soon 
be published by MR. 

Dr. Harry Grundfest’s article entitled “Malthusiasm” in the December 
issue has, as we anticipated, stirred up a lively dispute. Professor Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Chairman of Monthly Review Associates and himself an 
expert in the field of population, told us that he would like to write a reply 
to Dr. Grundfest, and we of course told him that we would be delighted to 
publish it. When the Executive Committee of the Associates heard about 
this, some of its members had the excellent idea of inviting Dr. Grundfest 
and Professor Fairchild to discuss their respective views at an MRA meeting. 
They were approached and both willingly accepted the invitation. So the 
next MRA meeting will be about population problems and policies, with Dr. 
Grundfest and Professor Fairchild as the speakers. Time: late in January. 
Details will be sent to all subscribers in the New York area as soon as possible. 


MR readers in the Chicago area who would like to form an Associates 
group there are asked to get in touch with Mr. Duff Dretzin at 5121 S. 
Ingleside, Chicago (telephone: MIdway 3-8579). 

A reader who missed MR for several months because of moving twice in a 
short period, recently wrote us as follows: 


Several issues have just reached me, and I am very happy to see 
that the quality of practically all contributions is exceptionally high. 
I am very seldom given to lavish praise, but I sincerely feel that you have 
the finest periodical in America. The slimness of the issues is regrettable, 
but the choice of articles could not be surpassed month in and month 
out. 

It seems to me that the outstanding characteristic of MR is in- 
telligence. It never stoops to the sentimental, mawkish, tear-jerking which 
so many left-wing publications indulge in. The soundness of the position 
taken by MR is also worthy of praise. I have been able to discern no 
trace of kow-towing to the American ruling class. 


Subscription Book Offers For Renewals Or New Subscriptions 


$3 for a one-year subscription 

( $#$4 for a one-year sub and The Truth About Socialism 

(1 $5 for a two-year subscription 

(For address outside U.S.: add 50c for 1-year sub, $1 for 2-year sub) 


Renewal O New Subscription 
Name Street. 
City Zone 


Monthly Review — 218 West 10th Street — New York 14, N. Y. 


A Brilliant, Provocative, Exciting Book 
which the publishers wouldn’t touch 


i. F. Stone's 
THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE KOREAN WAR 


will be published by MR in the spring 


This book is a storehouse of fully docu- 
mented sensational revelations. With 
unrivaled skill and penetration, it 
shows the inner connection between 
war, propaganda, and politics. The 
editors of MR believe that it can be- 
come an extremely powerful weapon 
in the fight for peace BECAUSE IT 
TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR. 


Probable price $5.00 
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